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There wens well-established schools or 
learning centres in eastern countries - India, 
Central Asian countries and Middle East. All 
Hindu, Buddhist monasteries and later Muslim 
madrasas functioned as Universities. But. ac¬ 
cording to European claims at the end ol 12th 
century, ihero were only three prominent uni 
versifies in Europe - Paris {ThenLogy). Bolo¬ 
gna (Law), and Salerno (Medicine). However, 
there were other Universities where many 
reputed scientists studied, where the 
Brahmagupta's Siddhanta and Indian tables 
reached already through Moors/Muslims. 
Thev were known as Zij. reportedly derived 
from Siddhanta, the Indian astroinomical work 
-Siddhanta -Sindhind -Zij, The Indian numer¬ 
als were known as Ar ruqutn al Hindiyeh, 
Alkhwarazmi of Khiwa's work is known as 
Sindhind as saghir. (minor Sinhind or minor 
Siddhantas to distinguish from the major 
Siddhanta of Brahmagupta). Thus, there are 
hundreds of Zijs -Zij-i sultani of Uleg Beg, 
Zij I Khaqani of Glliyath al Din-Kashi and so 
on. 

Under the patronage of Alphonso X 
(1226-84) of Castile, the famous fifty as¬ 
tronomers at Toledo improved and compiled 
astronomical tables in 1252. They arc known 


as Alphonso tables and first printed in 1483. 
The other places are - Padua (a town, capital 
of Padova, Italy), Toledo (a city near Madrid. 
Spain -University established in 1222 became 
famous in 13th century). Bologna. Oxford 
(c.l 1677), Paris (c.l 141) or ! 1707) and berlin 
were famous for researching on India with In¬ 
dian manuscripts. As Buddhist (from Chirm) 
and Muslim (from Middle East) scholars . 
came to India to collect manuscripts, scrolls, 
palm leaves and other documents on Arts and 
Sciences, the Christian missionaries (from Eu¬ 
rope) followed the, suit. The Indian works 
were translated into Arabic and then to Ital 
ian, as it was the language of the priests and 
scientists. Prom Italian, they were translated 
into European languages - Portuguese. 
French, German. English and so on reaching 
the Ew-opean scientists. 

Euronean Research on Indian Astro¬ 
nomical Tables ; 

The TiruvaJore astronomical tables (ni 
1687) created a great storm aiming the as 
tronomers, mathematicians and scientists'. 
The tables start with an epoch during the 
conjunction of planets that occured in 3102 
BCE. which is . nothing but the starting of 
Kali age according to Hindu astronomers and 
















ehrondlogers. The astronomical manuscripts 
mainly contain the following : 

1. Tables and rules for calculating the 
places of (he sun and moon. 

2. Tables and rules for calculating places of 
the planets. 

3. Rules by which the eclipses of planets 
are deter mined. 

All astronomical calculations and Puranie- 
based computation of events had been ac¬ 
cording to Kali era in India duly recorded in 
astronomical works and inscriptions". As such 
computation went beyond Mosaic flood, the 
Christian scholars and scientists spent much 
time to ascertain the authenticity and accuracy 
of such reckoning. As more and more as¬ 
tronomers, mathematicians and scientists 
started accepting the authenticity of the era, 
another parallel group initiated counter 
arguements. Thus. Cassini, Daily, John 
PIavfair. Colebrook and others supported it, 
while. Newton. Joseph Priestley, John Pcntley 
and others opposed it all in the name of sci¬ 
ence. The marathon debate that occured on 
the Kali era has not died down even today 1 . 

With this background, the study of New¬ 
ton is begun specifically dealing his connec¬ 
tion with India. As astrology is characteristi¬ 
cally related to India, Newton's interest in as 
trologv, if any, is analyzed. 

Newton and Indian astronomical Tables : 
Much secrecy has been maintained about 
Newton's work dealing with astronomical 
tables, particularly ‘Kepler's Tables* and 
‘other fables', obtained from John 
Flamsteed, the first Astronomer Royal, Schol 
ars assert that “many of" the lost letter’ writ¬ 
ten by Newton on this subject to John 


Flamsteed, the supplier of Tables to him' 
Newton records in one letter characteristically 
as follows, addressed to Flamsteed: 

*‘Your information about the errors of 
Kepler's tables for Jupiter and Saturn has 
eased me of several scruples* i was apt to 
suspect there might be some cause or on 
known to me which might disturb the sequen¬ 
tial proportions, for the influences of the 
planets one upon the another seemed not 
great enough , though i imagined Jupiter’s in¬ 
fluence greater than your numbers determine 
it, it would add to my satisfaction if you 
would he pleased to Set me know the long di 
ameters of the orbits of Jupiter and Saturn, 
assigned by yourself and Mr Hailey in your 
ne» tahics that I may sec how the sequential 
proportion flllis the heavens, together with 
another small proportion which must be ai 
lowed for" (emphasis added). 

This clearly proves that they were trying 
to construct A new tables based on the 
'Kepler’s tables’ and as well as 'other tables 
Definitely, ‘the other tables’ must have been 
Indian, which were in circulation among the 
European astronomers, mathematicians and 
scientists during the material period, 

In those days, the missionaries were the 
main suppliers of source materials to the 
scholars and scientists of the Europe. Newton 
had studied the astrological works ot most ol 
the ancient civilizations, But, he was surprised 
to note that the astrology of India was con 
nectcd with the Zij-tables, which were noth¬ 
ing but astronomical tables. And these tables 
were derived, copied and constructed Jroin 
,the Siddhantie works of India as explained 
above. Thus, he developed special interest in 














studying such astronomical tables of India. 
The more and more he studied the tables* his 
scientific mind could easily recognize that 
they were far more advanced than the ones, 
which the European astronomers and scien¬ 
tists were engaged to construct, Particularly, 
the connection of such tables starting with an 
epoch with 3102 BCE made him realize its 
importance, 

Newton, John Wallis and Mathematical 
Studies ; 

Newton followed John wallis (1616 1703) 
in his scientific and mathematical pursuit. 
John Wallis had known the Indian mathemat¬ 
ics and used the symbol to denote infinity 1 
for she first time. s Though, definitely, he ob¬ 
tained this from the Indian sources, he did 
not acknowledge it. Thus, Voltaire later re¬ 
marked that The use of love-knot docs nut 
add to our understanding of the concept \ 
because there was no concept of infinity and 
its conceptual development in Europe or else¬ 
where in any philosophical, mathematical or 
any other connected works. Newton claimed 
that he conceived the method of Infinite scies 
after reading Wallis between 1664 and 1665 
before the plague without elaborating how he 
got such an idea suddenly. It is also not men¬ 
tioned as to whether he got it only from 
Walli’s works or also his collection of Indian 
treatises, En fact, Leibniz had also reportedly 
intended to write a book on 'infinities', but he 
never got around it. 

Phi I oso phyThcology and Mathematics : It 

is well known fact that though philosophy was 
connected and studied with and for theology 
and its interpretations for the benefit ot the 
Church and Bible, it had led to the scientific 


thinking loading to the discovery and inven¬ 
tion of new ides in the respective fields. Many 
times, philosophers turned into mathemaii 
ciurts and vice versa. Particularly, in the Num¬ 
ber system, concept and evolution of Zero 
and Infinity, theory of numbers etc., both 
groups overlapped and merged with each 
other. However, in India, such concepts had 
been there at least 1 500 to 2000 years ahead 
of them as is evidenced from the recorded 
documents. John Wallis, who has been cred¬ 
ited with the inventor of the symbol, has in 
fact simply adopted it from the Indian astro 
nomical and mathematical manuscripts. Will¬ 
iam Jones 4 has pointed out in a round about 
way in referring to Newton that- 

the whole of his (Newton ’s) theology, ami 
part of his philosophy, may be found in the 
Vedas, and evert irt the works of Suits. 

However, his linking of Sufis in this con 
test exposes another new dimension of the 
fact that most of the earlier Sufis were Indi¬ 
ans, later converted to Islam and roamed as 
Sufis-saints to escape from persecution for 
their eclectic, pantheistic, idol.nious views 
and pursuits’. During the Abbasid period, 
many Indian scholars of all fields, particularly, 
sciences, mathematics, astronomy, metal¬ 
lurgy, Medicine, surgery etc., were invited to 
translate Sanskrit works into Arabic, which 
were later translated into Italian and then into 
Portuguese, French, Latin, English languages 
facilitating the European scientists and schol¬ 
ars. 

Newton's Study of Astronomy and Chro¬ 
nology i 

His study of astrology and astronomy has 
already been pointed out. How, he used them 






for chronology could be noted from his work 
Chronology of Ancient Kingdoms Amended 
I posthumously published in 1728) + where he 
insisted that no civilization be earlier than the 
Jewish one. He did not accept any 
civilization's chronology that went beyond the 
Flood. Joseph Priestley invoked the authority 
of Newton a s well us detailing Jane's deter¬ 
mined efforts to reduce the enormous time of 
Hindu mythical history T to proper Mosaic pro¬ 
portions \ Thus, evidenil y. Newton re ject ed 
the Kali era starting with 3102 BCE after the 
study of Indian astronomical tables. He w p as a 
staunch believer and interested in the ancient 
astrology, mythology, cosmology. Church his 
Tory. Biblical prophecies, etc. According to 
him, 'Ancient mythology was nothing hut his 
toriea/ truth in a poetical dress'. Because of 
his extreme views about Christianity, P. J. 
Marshal characteristically mentions him as the 
mure intrepid Christian^ According to John 
Locke ( 1632 - 1704 ), Newton had few equals 
in Biblical knowledge. 

He tried to bring new precision in chrono- 
logical discussions by using astronomical cal¬ 
culations. He interpreted that Chiron the Com 
taur was said to have been the first to delin¬ 
eate the constellations and to help the Argo¬ 
nauts' to make a sphere by which to navigate. 
Newton' 1 tried to date the Argonauts' expedi¬ 
tion by comparing the equine dual colure on 
Chiron’s constellation with his own observa¬ 
tions for I6^y He believed that the mention 
of the zodiac could be traced back to this 
event. He propounded that the practice of ob- 
serving stars began in Egypt and Greeks de 
rived from them. But, William Jones dis¬ 
counted his theory and he had gone to the 
w * 


extent that Newton had been influenced by 
the Indian thought as already pointed out 
above. 

Did Newton’s Knowledge of Gravitation 
Derived from India? : 

It is well known that the discovery of 
Gravitation by Newton is surprisingly associ¬ 
ated with the observation of falling of an 
apple on the ground! Were apples not failing 
so before or differently? Definitely., not. 
Therefore, a critical study into his discovery 
reveals that something is covered up in his 
unearthing of Gravitation. Even his 'divine in¬ 
spiration 1 to do so appears to be a facade to 
hide the facts behind. How he explained the 
phenomena scientifically? He said that 'Oru v- 
ity must be caused by an agent acting 
constandy according to certain laws, hut 
whether this be material or immaterial / have 
left it to the consideration of my readers'. 
Why so much mystery around its discovery? 

In fact, the other version is that he de¬ 
rived his knowledge of Gravitation from Jacob 
Boeh me 111 (1575 - 1 6 24} h a G orm an Hi iloso - 
pher and mystic interested in the origin of 
world, alchemy and Indian philosophy. His 
earliest work, Aurora (1612) was denounced 
from the pulpit and the magistrates of Gorlitz 
forbade him to write any more, \fter his 
death, his works were translated, into English. 
His explanations of theological and cosmologi 
cal concepts with 'obscure symbols' and 
’natural images 1 have been obtained from 
"unknown st?urees\ 

The Athenaeum of January 26, IK67, had 
some curious information on the subject of 
origin of the theory of Gravitation: 

‘Positive evidence can be adduced that 

0 






Newton derived all his knowledge of Gravita¬ 
tion and its laws from Boehmc, with whom 
Gravitation or Attraction is the first property 
of nature.,. For with him. his (Boehmc's) sys¬ 
tem shows us the inside of things, while mo¬ 
dem physical science is content with looking 
at the out side 

In u passage of his Principia. Newton tells 
us plainly that, physically considered, attrac¬ 
tions arc rather impulses. In Section xi (Intro¬ 
duction), he expresses the opinion that ‘there 
Is subtle spirit by the force and action of 
which all movements of matter arc deter¬ 
mined’ (Deiln.8, Bk.l, Prop. 69, Scholium) 
and in his Third Letter, to Bentley he says: 

“It is inconceivable that intimate matter 
should, without the mediation of some thing 
else which is not material, operate upon and 
affect other matter, without mutual contact, 
as it must if gravitation, in the sense of 
Epicurus, be essential and inherent in it... 
Thai gravity should be innate, inherent and 
essential to matter, so that one body may act 
upon another at a distance, through a 
vacuum, without the mediation of anything 
else by and through which iheir action may¬ 
be conveyed from one to another, is to me so 
great an absurdity that I believe that no man, 
who has in philosophical matters a competent 
faculty of thinking, can ever fall into it. Grav¬ 
ity must be caused by an agent acting 
constantly according it) certain laws, but 
whether this agent be material nr immate¬ 
rial 1 have left it to the consideration of my 
readers’ (Vol.n, pp.213-2 14). 

At this, even Newton’s contemporaries got 
frightened - at (he apparent return of Occult 
Causes into the domain of physics. Leibnitz 
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called his principle of attraction "an incorpo¬ 
real and inexplicable power, This supposi 
tion of an attractive faculty and perfect void 
was characterized by Bemouilli as ‘revolting , 
the principle of actio in distant finding then 
no more favour than k docs now. Euler, on 
he other hand, thought the action of gravity 
was due to cither a Spirit or some subtle 
medium* (VoL IL p.2.14). 

Therefore, there is a strong reason to be¬ 
lieve that Newton derived the concept of 
Gravitation, Gravitational, force and connected 
ideas from Indian sources but without ae 
knowledging. To suppress the facts, the Brit¬ 
ish adopted the technique of deriving all mod¬ 
ern scientific interpretations from 'Newton’s 
Universal Law of Gravitation'. Thus, Herscbel 
points out that Newton left for his successors 
the duty of drawing all the scientific conclu¬ 
sions from his discovery. How modem sci 
cnee has abused the privilege.of building its 
newest theories upon the law of gravitation 
may be reali/.ed when one remembers how 
profoundly religious was that great man 
(Blavatsky, Secret Doctrine, Vol.ll, p.2i L L 
fn.I). 

The gravitational force and the force ol at 
traction between the planets, the attraction ol 
all planets towards the Sun and the rotation ot 
them around the Sun in the specific orbits 
etc,* have been dearly mentioned in the 
Vedic and Siddhantic works. In fact, Indian 
astronomers have already propounded a plan 
etatv model well before the European coun¬ 
terparts. The moment they get the Indian 
works, their doubts were immediately cleared 
and they started propounding theories. How 
ever, tearing that the Church might prosecute 








them for using ‘Satanic works’, they con¬ 
cealed the sources and giving their own way 
of interpretation with Latin / Greek terminol¬ 
ogy. thus appearing as originating from the 
European / non-Indian sources. 

Zodiac, Newton and India : 

The study of planetary motion involves 
Zodiac and aster ism with reference to earth. 
If at all any man on the earth could have oh 
served and recorded any movement of Sun, 
Moon and other planets and astcrism, he 
could have done it keeping earth as his plan 
of reference. Wen such references are clearly 
available in Vedas, it is quite intriguing to 
note as to why such important facts are de 
nied. just because the Vedas arc connected 
with Indians. So Newton believed chat the in 
veniion of the Zodiac could be traced as lar 
as back as the expedition of the Argonauts, 
thus giving credit to the Greeks. Argonauts, 
according to Greek mythology, are the sailors 
of the Argo, who voyaged to Ac a (afterwards 
called Colchis) to win the Golden Fleece. He 
attempted to date the expedition by the ob¬ 
servations on Chiron’s sphere. Chiron the 
centre was said to have been the first to de¬ 
lineate the constellations and to have helped 
the Argonauts to make a sphere by which to 
navigate. Newton tried to date the Argonauts’ 
expedition by comparing the equinoctial 
colure on Chiron’s constellation with his own 
observations for the year lbS*). He consid¬ 
ered the ancient scriptures a poetical disguise 
of true history or the ancient mythology was 
nothing hut historical truth in a poetical dress. 
However, why he could not appreciate such 
historical truth contained in the Vedas is not 
known. 


When all other scientists were comparing 
with Indian astronomic tables why he was in 
terested in locating Zodiac in the Greek nn. 
thologyV It is again just to cover the real in¬ 
tention as a masquerader 

He possessed clearer ideas of all ancient 
astronomical systems of the world. He studied 
the chronologies of such civilisations with 
their astronomical charts, tables and works, 
Recausc of his controversies developed with 
the Church, he had to conic to the defense of 
Moses. According to P. J. Marshall, the more 
interpid Christians like Sir Issac Newton in 
sisted that no civilization could bo earlier than 
the Jewish one. Thus, slowly, his studies 
delved on the chronology and histories of the 
ancient civilizations. 

Newton’s Personal Library : 

J, Harrison 11 describes the personal library 
of Newton and the books he was having : 
(see next page) 

As he had been showing interest in many 
subjects and discussing with other scientists 
and colleagues, he must have had many 
works of the ancients, His theological al¬ 
chemical and astrological musings point to 
possession of Indian works as vouchsafed by 
William Jones. His anti trinitarian writings are 
though interpreted differently by making him 
an Arrian, gnostic, dcistic, heretic and so on. 
his leaning towards Vcdic interpretation could 
be seen easily in his writings. He begins with 
Deus Pater, Deus Finis, Spirinls Sanctus Deus 
and of course with Christian adjectives and 
expressions. However, the full details of the 
books and manuscripts held by him are not 
given even today. 

Even in September. 2000, Jonathan 
















Subject 

No. of books 

Percentage 

Theology 

477 

27.2 

Alchemy 

169 

9.6 

Mathematics 

126 

7.2 

Physics 

52 

3.0 

Astronomy 

33 

1.9 

Total 

857 

4K.9 


Leake 1 ' reported that a secret deal between 
Keele University and Simon Finch, a book 
dealer had resulted in selling of Sir Isaac 
Newton's private library and some of his origi¬ 
nal manuscripts being exported to America. 
Keele was bequeathed England’s leading col¬ 
lection of old mathematics and physics books 
in !<>6* by Charles Turner. The collection in¬ 
cluded eight books from his library, eompiete 
with annotations showing he used them to 


Total no. of books = !752 * 

Listed = 857 

Balance = 895 

Its percentage = 51-1% 

The details of 51.1% and his collection of 
manuscripts, tables and ancient works of 
different civilizations obtained through John 
Flamsteed, Mersenne etc. are not given. 

help produce Prineipia Mathematica, his major 
work. Three first editions of Principia are in¬ 
cluded in the collection. This only proves that 
he was having many books and works of other 
civilization of antiquity including India besides 
his manuscripts. 

As the Indian astronomical tables and / or 
works were with the following 1 ’, there is no 
reason to deny that Newton did not have 
them in his collection : 


Scientist Scholar 


His work on India specially 


Nicolas Copernicus (1473-1543) 
Gii'duno Bruno (1548-1600) 
Tycho Brahe (1546-1601), 


Matleo Ricci (152-1610) 
Christopher Clavius 
Galilio Oaleli (1564-1642) 
Johannes Kepler (1571-1630) 
Pope Gregory {1572-1.585} 
Robert, dc Nobili (157.'' 1 656) 


VI. Simon La Lou be re (1642-1729) 

Oort fried Winhdm Leibniz 
(16161716) 

M. Le Gen til de La Galaisiere 
(1725-1792) 


Studied Indian astronomical tables, 
lnllueneed by the Indian thought. 

His planetary' model resembles that of Nilakunta 
Somasutvan . (1444-1 550) 

Took astronomical tables from India, Kerala. 


Studied Indian astronomical tables 

Accused that Indians borrowed from Christians and Jews. 
Studied Indian, astronomical tables 

Studied & send many Indian astronomical tables its 
Rome. 

Brought Siamese tables and studied Indian astronomical 
tables 

Studied Indian astronomical tables, For Calculus, he had 
fight with Newton. 

Studied Indian astronomical tables. Came to India to obeserve 
the transit of Venus. Learned astronomy from the Brahmins 




















































Scientist/Scholar 

IN evil Meskdyn (1732-1W11) 
Joseph Priestly (1733-1 804) 

T. S. Payer 

Jolm Huyfair (1748-1819), 


M. Jean Sylvan Bailly (1 774-1814) 

M. Giovanni Cassini 

Jean Baptist Bint (1774 1862) 

ErarU Mol lien. 

Almaq Riccoli 

Albert Weber of Berlin (1825 f 901) 
John Bentley 

Nicolas Louis De La Gallic 
(1713-1762) 

Leonard Euler (1707-1783) 

Mayer, 

Father Du Cham 
M. De La Grange 
Pierre Simon Marquis De La 
Place (1749 1829). 

William 19. Whitney 


His work on India specially 

_ -r 

Studied Indian astronomical tables & supported Bentley 
b A Com pari son of the Institution of Hindoos and that of 
Moses and Other Ancient Civilizations 1 . 

Furnished Information about Hindu asterism 
'Some Remarks on the Astronomy of the Brahmins' ‘Ob¬ 
servations on the Trigonometrical Tables of the Brah¬ 
mins’. 

Studied Indian astronomical tables 
Studied Indian astronomical tables 

He supported China to oppose India in the ease of au 
ih or ship of usterism. Studied Surya Siddhanta. 

In I H53, presented a paper on the antiquity of the Indian 
Zodiac, 

Compared she different astronomical tables with that of 
Indian. 

He proposed that usterism was first conceived by the 
Chaldeans and then spread to China and India. 

The famous opponent of Indian astronomy by all means. 
Compared the length of a year of Indians with that of 
his calculation, 

Wrote on ‘Hindu Calendar'. 

Compared the Indian tables with others and supported 
Ben tie 

Who brought the astronomical tables to Europe. 

L Studied Indian astronomical tables. 

Studied and supported Indian astronomical tables. 

‘On the Views of Biot and Weber respecting the Rela¬ 
tions of the Hindu and Chinese Systems of Asterisms', 


Therefore, it is amply evident that he had 
in possession Indian astronomical tables along 
with the astronomical works, as the tables 
were appended to the works. His discussion 
on orbits oi Saturn. Jupiter; theory of comets; 
lluxions and in Units imals.; theory of motion of 
the moon and planerts, chronology of ancient 


kingdoms etc., clearly prove the fact. 

Plagiarism* Pseudonym writings ami Gir- 
culaling Works of the Ancients as theirs 
with Modifications : In Middle Ages, thou¬ 
sands of books of different subjects were 
copied/bound and circulated among the 
scholars and scientists obtained from Salerno* 












Mo nt pel i or and Bologna Universities and 
Cordova, Toledo and other cities, According 
to Haskins and J. W_ Thompson ne.trly 
70,000 to K0,000 books were produced per 
year catering to the needs of different 
groups. 1 ’ The Indian, Persian and Arab works 
were in a great demand. As they had to get 
details about India through Arabic books, 
thousands of manuscripts and books were 
translated into Latin and Portuguese Ian 
guages, First, they thought that the Arabs 
were the masters of such books, but, when 
they knew that actually, they were getting 
such knowledge from India, they wanted to 
have direct contacts with India. Thus, the 
spice trade always accompanied with science 
trade. 

Under the cireumstances, the plagiarism 
had been the order of the day, where not 
only copyists and lingers, but also scholars of 
different disciplines usurped, expropriated 
and appropriated the works of the others and 
circulated with their names. Some fearing the 
inquisition of the Church as they were using 
the ‘Pagan / Satan's works’, circulated with 
pseudonym. Yet another group of scholars 
kept it’s so called inventions and discoveries 
in secret without publication. To quote a 
western source : 

The exposition of techniques using 
indivisibles in the curly To mid-seventeenth 
century is a good example of simultaneous in¬ 
dependent discovery, lending to disputes 
about plagiarism and priority, exacerbated by 
mathematicians' reluctance to reveal their 
methods. Publishing was also difficult, since 
the first scientific periodicals came into exist 
cnee only in the latter third of the century ’ 


(http: / /www.math.n m*u .edu / Ihi story/ 
bo ok/an alysis.ps). 

Jonathan Swift 16 in his famous ‘Gulliver’s 
Travels', which is nothing but a figurative 
story, exposing the manipulations and scien¬ 
tific struggle of European scientists obtaining 
books and instruments from others, records 
as follows through his created character. 
Thus, Gulliver spoke to a Professor 

"/ told him although it were the custom 
of the Learned Europe to steal inventions 
from each other, who had thereby at least 
this Advantage, that it became a controversy 
as to which uvts the right Owner .. yet 1 would 
take such Caution that he should have the 
Honour entirely without Rival 

Here, one may notice that - 

1. Newton had not revealed or published 
his works on ‘the method of fluxions 
first occured tn his mind in 1665; 

2. He wrote a paper. Analyst! per 
Equationcs Numero Termonium 
Infmitas, without mentioning his name 
and circulated through Tsaac Barrow, 
the Lucastian Professor of Mathematics. 

3. Sortie of his discoveries like ‘Hadley’s 
quad rani’ were not published or com 
municated to the Royal Society, till al 
ter Newton's death, when a description 
of it was found among his papers. 

4. His chronology of ancient kingdoms was 
not published immediately, though he 
composed it in Cambridge itself. As per 
the request of Queen Caroline, wile of 
George II, he sent a manuscript to her 
for her private use. 

5. He also prepared another copy for the 
Abbe / Abate Conti, a Venetian aristo 
















cm on the express understanding that 
it should not be comunlcatcd to any 
other person. 

6. In fact, he passed secret documents 
wherein he expressed his private views 
cm science, philosophy, ancient history 
and cosmology. 

7. He was aware that the well known geo¬ 
metrical methods of the ancients 
would clothe his new creations in a 
garb which could appear loss strange 
and uncouth to those not familiar with 
the new method. 

8. Abate Conti charged Newton that he 
(Newton) had published a letter by 
Leibniz which he (Conti) had shown to 
him. It is a fact that Newton had pos¬ 
sessed manuscripts removed from 
Leibniz' library, This proves that sci¬ 
entists were involved in getting manu¬ 
scripts of the others by any means. 

9. Newton himself found ‘burning some of 
his manuscripts possibly some corre¬ 
spondence’ as witnessed by John 
Conduitt and Samuel Crell. Later his 
niece Catherine ‘had certainly de¬ 
stroyed the possibility regarding the 
chronology of the Creeks’. 

10. The missing of his letters written to 
John Flamsteed about the astronomical 
tables clearly imply that the tables must 
have been Indian. 

All the above makes it unimaginable to 
think ihat the so called great scientists could 
have stooped down to such a level in commit¬ 
ting all such unscrupulous and unbecoming 
acts. However, that they had actually done so 
proves that as they could do such things with 


their own manuscripts and documents, they 
could have done anything with other manu 
scripts and documents. Therefore, the fate of 
Indian manuscripts and documents possessed 
by them could have been buried under abys 
mal darkness. 

Newton and Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz 
(1646-17 Hi) : 

Newton’s controversy with Leibniz is well 
known, but it has to be discussed in the con 
test. Leibniz developed Calculus indepen¬ 
dently. However, Newton had also been cred¬ 
ited with the invention of Calculus. As he first 
published his paper in 1684 on Differential 
calculus, it was made public, (Newton had 
also reportedly discovered similar method as 
early as 1665, but published only in 1695). 
This made Newton furious and thereafter, he 
took every opportunity to attack Leibiniz in 
his writings. Incidentally, this controversy ex 
poses the Indian methodology of Calculus 
reaching Europe. Some British scholars ac 
cuscd chat Leibniz plagiarized Caluculus 
methods from Newton, whereas others accuse 
that both derived it from the Indian sources, 
as the subject could not have evolved ail of 
sudden without the rigorous discussion on in¬ 
finite scries and infinitesimals 1 . In 1710, 
Leibniz in a dissertation in Miscellanea 
Borolinensia, tried to construct a comprehen¬ 
sive system of linguistic genealogy, assuming 
that the languages of Europe and Asia, as 
well as of Egypt were descended from the 
same original language 1 *, Later. William Jones 
pointed out the weaker argument in his article 
that and his (June’s) father was a friend of 
Newton Samuel Johnson and Lord Parker, the 
President of the Royal Society. As Leibniz 














was getting manuscripts from China, Newton 
be receiving from India and that is why lat¬ 
ter, Newton must have taken such attempts as 
lifting of manuscripts from the library of 
Leibniz. 

The Discover of Mathematical Anal ysJs 

Calculus Series etc : 

The sudden discovery of all these topics 
during 17th century without any epistemologi 
cal and logical back-ground made many think¬ 
ers and scholars to doubt the origins, The 
western books claim that the methods of 
mathematical analysis are found in the works 
of the ancient Greek scholars e.g., 

Archimedes, The mathematical analysis deals 
with nature of numbers (rational, reaf posi¬ 
tive. negative, imaginary), constants and vari¬ 
ables. functions, sequences, limits, 
infinitesimals. infinites etc. All such 

conceptualizations arc not possible without 
the idea of zero and infinity, origin of num¬ 
bers and operations of zero with numbers 
within the limits of 0 and 0, Here, ie has to 
be mentioned that Europeans were using Ro 
man numerals till 16th century. There is no 
trace of zero in the works of Leonardo da 
Vinci though he has been credited with the 
invention of so many things ! 

Robert Burrow 1 - 1 showed that Hindus 
knew binomial theorem before Newton as¬ 
serting that while Newton was responsible for 
application of the binomial theorem to frac¬ 
tional indices, the Hindus understood it in 
whole numbers to the full as well as Briggs, 
and much better than Pascal. B. N. seal 38 
pointed out as to how Newton could have de 
rived h i s Ca I eul u s from Bh askara (e. I 1 14- 
1150). He also refuted the argument of 


Spot tis wo ode. Astronomer Royal. 

The Attitude of Westerners towards Zero 
and Infinity : 

The westerners themselves have faithfully 
recorded and accepted that in the late I 2th 
century only, die Europeans actually began to 
make use of the Zero and decimal system, 
reportedly introduced to them through Arab 
traders, bringing them from India. Though 
they were having about numbers from ! to 9, 
they could not understand zero, as it affected 
considerably all of their thinking process. 
Their concept of number was only associated 
and imbibeded with counting, calculation and 
quantafkati on. M oreo v cr t t hoi r ca Ion d er h ad 
never any zero year, though, they claim that 
their calender started from B.C.E. They con¬ 
sidered zero as an intellectual obstacle/ 1 
Without understanding the significance if it, 
they even opposed the use of it. The resis 
tunee took two forms. Some considered them 
as the creation of devil, while others made 
fun and ridiculed them."' 1 As far as. infinity is 
concerned, its usage was in 17th-18th centu¬ 
ries. John Wallis (1616 1703) is claimed to 
have introduced the infinity symbol. Even af 
ter the introduction of calculus in 17th cen 
tury, the western mind was puzzled with in¬ 
finity and infinitesimals. The puzzle persisted 
for nearly two centuries, until Cauchy (1789- 
1857] and Weirstrass (1815-97) showed how 
the awkward notion eould be eliminated/ 1 

The West opposed zero and infinity bul 
claimed credit tor Calculus ! : 

It is intriguing as to why the westerners 
showed much opposition hatred and horror to 
the concepts as well as the usage of zero and 
infinity. The opposition to zero has already 













bet it pointed out. The infinity had been op¬ 
posed by the west from the Greeks to mod¬ 
ern scientists for reasons best known to them. 
The writers tactfully record that while the 
Greeks avoided infinity by their 'elegant 
method o i exhaustion 1 , the modern mathema¬ 
ticians brushed it off, saying that it was an il¬ 
lusion. D’Alembert looked upon infinity as 
nothing hut a limit which the Unite ap¬ 
proaches without ever reaching it. 

Thus, all these in-build contradictions, us 
age of Roman numerals (without 0 and £0), 
lack of mathematical epistemology, absence 
of zero and infinity jessential for the limitsh 
their adaptation and adoption in 17th-1 Hth 
centuries, and other connected tqpics clearly 
point co India.- 4 Therefore, it is evident that 
Newton and Leitmitz got Indian works and 
developed their subject. While the Indian sci¬ 
entist used mention in a descriptive way or in 
the form of aphorism, they signified in the 
form of algebraic expressions and equations. 
Few examples are given as proof : 

Aiybhata says :'In a serKies consisting of 
terms which are sums of natural numbers, 
where differences increase by unity, the sum 
is the continued product divided by six. of the 
three consecutive numbers of which the first 
represents the number of terms in the series h 
or which the same thing, as the cube of that 
number incresed by unity minus the cube root 
of the cube and divided by six 1 (Arybhatiyam 
Ganita If 2 If 

The natural numbers are l, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7. 8. 

Sums of natural numbers, I , 3. 6, 10. 15, 
21, etc. .... fr (r+1 )]/2 

The stafiza says that the sum of the n 


terms of the second series 
- [n (n + 1) (n -?■ 2)}/6 or 
= [in + l) J |(n + 1 )]/6 

This clearly proves that the usage of se¬ 
ries had been there in India even before 
Aiybhata. because he could not have con¬ 
ceived suddenly and transformed into an 
a ph t ? si stn i m med iatel y. 

Brahmagupta (c.62tt) adopted a second- 
difference interpolation formula, later known 
as Newton-Stirling formula, which is derived 
as follows. 

i)='/2W+<j l ^)±K(j f -d lT] )m .(i) 

According as d f < d t 4 or d t > ,, and 

ax+0) = f(x)+(<lh)d .(2) 

v '( '■ -(f>( V - j} 

Putting 8— f)h, and unsing (1) in (2), we 

get, 

f(x + nh) 

= f{x) + ^[a/'(.v-/» + i/"( ,vt]+ ^-[a/Vj-4/ (a--/))] 

= f(x) + ^[il/'(A-/?) + 4/’(.Vtl + ^-i- f\X-h) 

Madhuva of Sitngumagrairta (1350-1410) 
expounded series for sin* and cos X upto 
second order. The general series is later 
known as Brook Taylor (1685-1731) series. 
He was a pupol of Newton. 

F{x + h) = fix) + hf '(*) + (/r/2!) r\x) +. 

Sin x — x — x*f3\ + xV5\ - r/7! +. 

Cos i=l- x 2 /2\ + **/4! - je°/6! +. 

The power series expansion of are tan* nr 
tnn 'x was reportedly given by James Gre 
gory (16W3-75) in 167] and Leibnitz (1646 
1716) in 1673 respectively as follows ; 

tajj-ijt = a - *»/3! + x s /5 : - x-n\ -. 

Newton used the word ‘fluxion\ which 
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means "How’ or ’flowing’ [flux (L), fluxion 
(L), Pravah (S)]* thus a fluxion is the rate or 
proportion at which a flowing or varying 
quantity increases its magnitude. It is derived 
from ’Pravah’ (Sanskrit), which is linear, si¬ 
nusoidal, or any form varying with time. 

In order to find the derivative of a given 
function, and mainly to solve the inverse 
problem, Newton replaced the given function 
by an infinite power series, i.e., the expres¬ 
sion ; 

a ( . + fi 3 x - + a s x 3 + a A x* + .+ a n x" 

wit It the number of t erms increasing without 
bound. 

Newton did not know that the theorem 
on the derivative of a sum might prove in¬ 
valid for a boundlessly increasing number of 
terms. 

The concept that a variable can be inte¬ 
grated within limits has been there in 
Upanishads", which is similar to the modern 
representation. 

I / ( V)t£l 

th., 

I '• fd'-d Hnthmiti ~ Pleasure to wnmr/iiiy wiex 

V.' 

| f I > V> Hruhmtii - Akasa to ontt-phyxicol ones 

Thus, the concept, evolution and spread 
of the knowledge of infinite series etc., to 
Europe could be as follows : 

I. That Al-khowarizni, in his work, ’Um 
algebr wat muquaballat' mentions the 
works of Brahmagupta, proves the 
spread of Indian mathematical knowl¬ 
edge. As his book was translated to 
Latin by Adelard in 12th century, which 
is entitled ‘Liber algonismi de numero 
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indorum' remained as text hook in 
Europe for 4<K) years, it is evident that 
it had reached Europe also. 

2. Later, in the work of Omar Khayyam in 
12th century', algebra and theory o] 
equations are found similar to Bhaskara. 

3. The Gauss formula n (n + l)/2. lor the 
sum of first n natural numbers, found 
in lXth century, was known to Indian 
already as shown above. For apprecia¬ 
tion. the following results of Bhaskara II 
found during 12th century, at least 600 
years before Gauss, are given below : 

I - + 2 2 + 3- +.+ ri* = n (ft +■ I) (2 n + I )/6 

ah ~ [(a + by - {a - by\!2 

The following infinite series for z is 
known as Gregory’s series : 

Nilkantha, in his book. entitled 
Tantrasangraha’, which was written 
around 1500 AD mentioned that the 
following series were known to 
Madhuva, long before Gregory. 

jt/4 = I — 1/3 + 1/5 — 1/7 +. 

W4-3/4+ i/(3 3 -3) - l/(5 3 - 5) +. 

,t/4 = 1/(1 +4,1)- l/# + 4.3) + 

1/(5 S + 4.5) — 

Sin fi - 0 - 6 S /(1.2.3) + 0 s /( 1,2.3.4.1) - . 

Cos e - 1 - 6 2 /(1 .2) + 0 4 /( 1.2.3.4) -. 

4. Madhava also knew infinitesimal, limit 
concept and the result 1(111 1 

5. In the year 1835, one English adminis¬ 
trative officer published a paper entitled 
‘On the Hindu Quadrature of the 
Circle’. Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 3(1835), 509-523. 

6. C. T. Rajgopal published another paper 
entitled ‘A neglected chapter of Hindu 
Mathematics, Soripta Mathematics 15 
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(1949) 20] 209’ expounding the works 
of Madhava. 

7. C. T. Rajgopal and A, Venkuraraman 
published 'The Sine ane Cosine series 
in Hindu Mathematics’ in the Journal of 
Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1949 
(3rd series. No. 15, pp. 1 -13). K, M, 
George added an addendum. 

8. C. T. Rajgopal and T. V. Vedamurthy 
Ivei published another paper, ’On the 
Hindu Proof of Gregory Series' in 
Script# Mathematics {No. 17, pp. 1-2 & 
65-74, 19511 

9. D T. Whiteside, in his book entitled 
’Mathematical Papers of Issac Newton'. 
Vol. 31 (Cambridge University Press, 
1968) in a footnote no. 122 on page 
237 mentioned about Madhava’s work 
and noted chat newton probably did not 
know about the Indian discoveries. This 
is only to negate the Indian knowledge 
Newton and other scientists possessed. 

The value of K given by different schol¬ 
ars are given to understand the basis of con¬ 
ception and evolution of scries leading to the 
invention of Calculus.-'" 

VlO s 3.1 u 
25/S* 3 12 
22/7 * 3 1416 
3.1416 
355/133 

62X52/20000*3 1416 
3927/! 250 *5.1416 

,t/4= 1-1/3+1/5-1/7 4-. 

,t/ 4 = l -1/3 +1/5 -1/7 +. 

:/. T = -/ 2 / 2 ±fV: + d 2"]/2 

3.14159265358979323846 


Euler = l/|- + 1/2 : + 1/3 : +. 

Ramanujan 

1 = (Vit / OSftl)^ ((4fl)! /(ff! > 1 )(I 103+ 26390n )/(3%) 1 

x - 9*1 H i[j% * l. 103J = 3. i4159262 IK 033 

“ - I >( I / 2)' + 9(1.3/2.4)’ -13(1.3 5/2.4.6) 3 +. 

a 

Ram an uj am has been the recent Indian 
proof that such series could be produced in 
an Indian way instead of western one. He 
wrote many such series without any apho¬ 
risms. 

Newton and William Jones: Coming to 
Indian context. Sir William Jones, his son 
also aided and abetted Newton to reduce the 
chronology of India. Joseph Priestley specifi 
cally relied upon Newton and Jones in 
reducing the chronology of India. 

'On the chronological question. Priestley 
again invokes the authority of Newton us 
well as detailing Jt.me’s determining efforts to 
reduce the enormous time of Hindu mythical 
history to proper Mosaic proportions - 

There is a strong reason to believe that 
tire sheet anchor hypothesis - the Alexander 
invasion of India -Indian history starting with 
that might be a brain child of Newton and 
that is elaborated by Jones in India, because, 
this is what Newton says on India: 

‘ff we pass from, hence into India, we 
shall find that country divided into many 
kingdoms oven when Alexander the great in 
vuded it. wch (which) was above two hun¬ 
dred years after Media t£ Persia were grown 
into a Monarchy’ 

And all the British writers with their dif¬ 
ferent capacities repeated the same like a 
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No 

Scientist 

His theory J law which was 
against biblical concepts 

How he had been against 

Indians 1 Indian chronolo : 

1 

Sir Isaac 

Newton 

Gottsubstiintiation 

The Chronology of the Ancient 
Kingdoms Amended 

? 

Joseph 

Priestlcv 

His advanced political views affecting 
the interests of the Church 

A Comparison of the Institutions 
of Moses with those of Hindoos 

and other Ancient Civilizations. 

-; 

2 

Galolio 

Galeli 

Heliocentric theory. He was compelled 
to recant his beliei in it, a cunt my later, 
and he was thrown into prison lor 
murmuring *E par si muovu' And it 
still moves}. 

He was the opinion that Indians . 
obtained astronomy from she 

Greeks. 

3 

Johannes 

Kepler 

For supporting Heliocentric theory, the 
Church hounded him and he migrated 
to a i’roiesiaiit country to escape 
persecution. 

lie accused that Hindus borrow¬ 
ed from the Jews and Christians, 


parrot. Perhaps, here the riddle of 'apple' is 
solved 

Did Scientists use Indian Baiting as a 
method to escape from the inquisition or 
Church Punishment? Incidentally, it can eas 
ily be noted that most of the scientists dealt 
with here ure connected with the Church 
controversies in the sense that their inven¬ 
tions one by one went on demolishing the 
Biblical beliefs -geocentric theory, Transub- 
stunt ration, Consubstantiation, Immaculate 
conception Doctrine of Trinity, Resurrection, 
Ascension and so on. They had been sub¬ 
jected to the inquiries of Inquisition, impris¬ 
onment and punishment. Such incidences 
have been mentioned against each. There¬ 
fore, a doubt arises as to whether they had 
been compel led to oppose Indian chronology 
as a redemption from the inquisition or 
ot he wise. 

These are the scientists, who might have 



tilted [heir view's in favot Christriunity by op 
posing Hindus. Of course, there arc other 
scientists, who have suffered inquisition by 
propounding new scientific theories as welt 
as supporting or reportedly influenced by 
Hindus, e.g., Bruno John Playfair, Cassini. 
Baily, Cole brook. Therefore, historians 
should be cureful in dealing with such biased 
eonditions. 

Therc is ample evidence available to 
prove the nexus between the scientists and 
the historians having allegiance to Church. 
The fcnglish and American historians had 
even engaged in a controversy as to whether 
or not (here had been u direct connection 
between Protestantism (especially Puritanism) 
and the scientific (they profess to call it in¬ 
tellectual) revolution-*, when much knowl 
edge of science Hew from India to Europe. 
They noted that in the early 16th and 17th 
centuries, the Catholic camp including Jesuits 






































facilitated or, at least, did not obstruct 
progress in certain fields of science when it 
did not go against Christian interests 10 . But 
1 Hth century changed the picture. As pointed 
out above, the scientific discoveries started 
questioning the chronology of the Bible. 
Thus, Newton was corresponding with 
Bentley about his discoveries, while fighting 
with Locke and Leibniz, the priest turned 
scientist Joseph Priestley rejecting Indian 
chronology, Kepler accusing Indians that they 
borrowed their calendar from Jews and 
Christians and so on. 

Conclusion: The history of medieval pe¬ 
riod Europe upto renaissance and thereafter 
has much bearing on India in many aspects. 
India helped Europe, particularly England 
cc o nomica I ly. tec h n 61 ogi cal 1 y and sc i e nt i fi - 
cally, and also philosophically, metaphysi¬ 
cally, logically and theologically. However, 
evidently, most of the European writers, be¬ 
cause of their Eurocentric bias or anti-Indian 
attitude wanted to suppress the contribution 
of India to them by all means. There, the 
depiction of Alexander and Newton poses 
many questions, as much is hidden secret in 
the context of historical interpretation. The 
facts, clearly prove that Newton had gained 
from India, but evidently because of his 
Christian bias as well as a British administra¬ 
tor. he looked down India. As he treated 
Leibniz even after his death, he treated India 
by deriving maximum knowledge from her. 
The only difference is that India did not fight 
with Newton, as he had fought with Hooke. 
Leibniz and others. 

The other possibility is that Newton 
might have recognized India and Indian con 


tribution -specifically, but the British / Euro¬ 
pean / western scholarship did / do not 
want such details to be known to Indians, as 
otherwise their superior position would be 
questioned, In any case, the more any scic.it 
list, philosopher, theologian, believer or 
scholar reads the Newton's Mss and 
sources the more truth they know about 
Newton and India. When much is talked 
about 'Intellectual property', their rights, 

L Patent Rights' and so on, it is hypocrisy to 
note that the western print and electronic 
media do not give credit to India in spite of 
the intellectual benefits derived from her 
from time to time: It is a shame that they 
continue to launch and carry*out propaganda 
in all ways instead of recognizing the truth 
honestly. Acknowledging the sources, recog¬ 
nizing the base and appreciating its value are 
the prime duty, responsibility and character 
of true research methodology. 

As John Maynard Keynes has changed 
the direction of the research on Newton, In¬ 
dians" 1 should study more about Newton and 
change the scientific studies, and orient them 
properly in the right perspective for the ben¬ 
efit of the entire humanity. 
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Infinity, in ‘Book of Extended Ab 
stracts' of the 3rd Congress on (he Tra¬ 
ditional Science and Technology <>] In¬ 
dia, Varanasi. October. 1998, pp. 73- 
74. 

. From Zero to Infinity, Abstract 

of National Conference on Science and 
Sanskrit, Gwalior. 1999, p. 13- 

25. K. V. Rumakrishna Rao. From Zero to 
Infinity, Vigyana Bharat i Pradcepiku, 
Vol, 8, No. I, April, 2002, pp. 

. Sunya se Anant Tak (in Hindi), 



Vigyana Bharati Pradcepiku, Vol. 8, No, 

2, October 2002, pp. 10-15. 

26. Sudarsan Nanda, Mathematical Devel¬ 
opment In Ancient India and Europe. 

27. Martin Priestman, Romantic Atheism - 
Poetry and free thought, I7S0-1R3O, 
Cambridge University Press, 1999, 
pp. 25-26. 

Can be viewed through website pages 
upto 26 from the wrapper - http:// 
assets.cam bridge, ord/0 5 2 1621240 / 
sample/05216 2140 W5COO PDF. 
Moreover, the western scholars have 
also used such writings, which expose 
the antiquity of Indians by all means 
under new subjects. In the context, 
Martin Priestman, while discussing 'Ro 
mantie Atheism’, records as follows : 
The brief Remarks of Dupuis were 
published as a pendant to Priestley’s 
more ambitious A Comparison of the 
Institutions of Moses with those of the 
Hindoos and other ancient nations 
(1799), Deawing largely on Sir William 
Jone’s Asiatic Studies (particularly. In 
stitutes of Hindu Law, or the Ordi¬ 
nances of Manu and Dissertations and 
Miscellaneous Pieces relating to the 
History and Antiquities, the Arts, Sci 
cnees and Literature of Asia), Priestley 
demonstrates impressive if nearly ac 
quired mastery of the rapodly expand¬ 
ing field of Orientalist knowledge 
which, if not carefully patrolled, might 
lead to all kinds of marginilization of 
Christianity by comparison to other 
culturs and belief sustems. This danger 
(Continued on page 29) 
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is represented by another Frenchman. 
Unglcs, who secs 'Lhe religion of the 
Hindoos' as the source for ’those ol the 
Egyptians and Jews, who have done 
nothing but ape the [alter, ol the Chi¬ 
nese, of the Greeks* of the Romans* 
and even of the five books of Hindu 
Vedas are the prototype of the live 
books of Moses, who..- only copied 
Egyptians works, originally from India. 
Furthermore, bangles accepts a non- 
Mosaic chronology where by ‘many 
Thousands of years before 1 the Egyp¬ 
tians, or Jews ‘formed themselves in 
Societies, or ever thought of forming a 
religion, the civilized Indians adored the 
supreme being, eternal, almighty and 
allOwise, divided into three persons.' 
(Works, XVII, pp. 139-42, 324), 

On the chronological question. Priestley 
again invokes the authority if Newton as 
well as detailing Jane’s determined ef¬ 
forts to reduce the enormus time of 


Hindu mythical history to proper Mo¬ 
saic proportions.' 

Thus, it is evident that he had collabo¬ 
rated with William Jones and the latter 
had definitely reduced the Chronology 
of India, 

28. Newton, From Keynes Ms. \46/S: 2 l )5: 
R20, under Chap. 1 The Original ol 

Monarehies. 

29 . Frederick L. Nnssabaum, The Triumph 
of Science and Reason, Harper and 
Row, New York, 1953* pp. 179-80- 

30. Charles Webster, 7 he Intellectual 
Revolution of the Seventeenth Century , 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, London, 
1974, pp. 264, 270 and 277, 

31 (HM) Unpublished Manuscripts ol 
Newton. See the website of Historio 
Mathematics for the full correspon¬ 
dence. 

C K. Raju has started a debate with 
Tom Whiteside on the Newton’s Manu¬ 
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